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Middle East — What Hope for Stability ? 


by John S. Badeau 
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In terms of this group, no govern- 
ment in the Middle East is entirely 
stable—with the exception of Israel 
and some of the more remote Ara- 
bian Peninsula states. In Turkey, 
Premier Adnan Menderes continues 
to repress political and press criti- 
cism, even though it comes from men 
whose patriotism is above reproach. 
The urban and provincial middle 
group in Iran shows increasing dis- 
may at corruption and special privi- 
lege and feels that its interests are 
little represented in government. 
Abdel Nasser re- 


mains widely popular in Egypt, but 


President Gamal 
the Syrians have been sufficiently res- 
tive to force drastic changes in the 
UAR administration, and some of 
the old Syrian Baath party leaders 
have resigned their posts. 

This unstable situation is due to 
far more than a leader's lust for pow- 
er. Beset by external pressures of the 
cold war and internal demands for 
progress that often far outstrip the 
possibility of immediate improve- 
ment, governments understandably 
feel that this is “no time to upset the 
apple cart.” Radical social improve- 
ment and wider participation in gov- 
ernment can only be brought about 
at the price of basic changes which 
may result in immediate instability. 
To carry off fundamental changes 
without slipping into permanent 
chaos which may invite exploitation 
by radicals requires unusually able 
and inspiring leadership — a com- 
modity of which the Middle East is 
particularly short. 

Thus it is almost inevitable that 


popular discontent will continue to 


agitate the Middle East. The rate and 
type of protest will differ in each 
country; anciens régimes are more 
than 


revolutionary governments. Yet both 


immediately vulnerable new 
must solve the problem of relation 
ship with the rising middle group be 


fore their stability is assured. 


Nasser Busy at Home 


The second type of stability is that 
ot cach government in relation to 
those of other states in the Middle 
East. Here, too, the immediate record 
is encouraging. Nasser has been turn 
ing from political and propaganda 
attacks on neighboring Arab states to 
increased social programs in the 
UAR. Jordan and Saudi Arabia, if 
the UAR, 


have made what the Arabs call solA 


not warm friends of 
(patching up differences), Jordan re 
establishing diplomatic relations and 
King Saud paying a state visit to 
Cairo. 

After protracted negotiations and 
several deadlocks, Egypt and the 
Sudan have agreed on a new division 
of the Nile waters and compensation 
for property flooded by the High 
Dam project. Despite the war of 
words between Baghdad and Cairo, 
Egypt has not instituted any direct 
or (so tar as can be ascertained) sub 
versive attack on Kassem. President 
Charles de Gaulle’s offer on Septem 
ber 16, 1959 to Algeria was greeted 
with unusual restraint in the Arab 
world. This gives the impression that 
many leaders hope it may result in 
a reasonable settlement. While Iran 
and Iraq are currently in dispute over 


their boundary on the Shatt al Arab, 


both parties have announced thei 
determination to resolve the conflict 
by peaceful means. 

But this winter of dormant intra 
mural tensions does not guarantee a 
predictable spring of enduring Mid 
dle East amity. Before that can hap 
pen two major issucs must 
much further toward solution 
Arab-Israeli impasse remains 
changed. But while bord 
have been few since the Units 
tions Emergency Force took 
station in the Sinai peninsula « 
vember 15, 1956, neither party 
shown wi 


dispute has yet 


to pursue policies which ar 
prelude to the conclusion 
The UAR's continuance ot 
Canal campaign against Israc 


likely to 


overt action. Israel's plan 


noying, but not 
dan waters for the Negev has 
countered by a threat from the 
states to divert the river betor: 
ters Isracli territory. 

How 


hind these blasts and counter 


much serious intent 


hard to judge, since politic 


both sides are talking to th 
national publics as well as to the 
the Isracl 


} 
n 


versaries. Even if 


outbreak should not reac the 
of war, a fundamental and 
accommodation of Israel and 
neighbors must take pla 
intra-area stability returns. Re 
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Controversy Mounts on U.S. Defense 
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What Should 
4 Us. Do about 
Algeria? 


U.S. Should Encourage 
Integration with 
France 


MERICAN foreign policy, like 
A a painting, cannot be under- 
stood unless it is first seen as a whole 
and from a certain distance. The ob- 
servers who have recently attempted 
this exercise differ only in the degree 
of their dismay. For when the longer 
view is taken, the picture unmistaka- 
bly presents deepening areas of shad- 
ow and narrowing areas of light. Yet 
the “reassessments” to which this dis- 
covery has led seem only to reinforce 
conventional patterns of thought, so 
tested and 
There is, therefore, little or no hope 


often found wanting. 
in the remedies put forward. 

But as the French say, A quelque 
chose malheur est bon ( misfortune is 
always good for something). The 
Algerian tragedy can at least serve 
the useful function of revealing the 
disparity between a sharp challenge, 
to a large extent without precedent, 
and the response of American policy. 
the “tide of history”—to 
use an abject but popular expression 

-of most of the positions once held 
by the West in Asia and Africa has 
not been compensated by increased 
political stability, social advance, free- 
dom and material well-being. On the 
contrary—although through no fault 
of their own—the problem of sur- 
vival itself has borne down upon 
underdeveloped lands which had pre- 
viously been assured at least of sub- 
sistence; and birth control, at best a 
solution of despair, is now seen as 


inc ios. 


the only way out. 
A new law has emerged, apparent- 
ly almost unapprehended. It is that, 


by themselves, backward countries 
cannot prevent their increasing back- 
wardness. Their economic and demo- 
graphic problems become insoluble. 
The American dole, now virtually 
universal, accentuates dependencies, 
creates new rights, but leaves the 
basic facts unaltered. 

However, the law to which I refer 
has an important corollary. It is that 
an organic relationship—as opposed 
to a contractual one, by its nature 
subject to review—between a back- 
ward country and an advanced coun- 
try can take the curse off the former 
by producing the necessary transfu 


sions of resources, skills and men. 


France, Algeria Need 
Each Other 


Among the backward countries of 
Africa and Asia, Algeria stands al- 
most alone in possessing an organic 
relationship with an advanced coun 
try. This could be its salvation. It 
should, therefore, be the object of 
American policy to support and en 
courage the fullest possible integra 
tion of Algeria into the French Re- 
public. Such a policy would be con- 
sonant with the wishes of the majori 
ty of the Algerian people, as ex 
pressed in the 1958 referendum, and 
with the imprescriptible rights of the 
European minority. Recent events 
have indeed shown something of the 
strength of the determination of 
European Algerians to defend their 
homes, their freedoms and their self 
governing institutions. 

The United States is inclined, natu- 
rally, to give more consideration to 
friendships (such as they are) in the 
Arab world and its relations with 


those who seem destined to become 


Fore: 4 


by Michael K. Clark 


Mr. Clark of the city staff of The New York Times for 
merly served as that newspaper's correspondent in North 
and West Africa. He also has filed reports from the Middle 
East and from Paris. He is the author of 
Turmoil (New York, Praeger, 1959). 


f{igeria in 


the masters of the independent A! 
geria of tomorrow. It is argued in the 
United States that, since the French 
cause in Algeria is hopeless, this 
country should overtly disassociate 
itself from France and, indeed, throw 
its weight behind Algerian independ 
France would 


ence, confident that 


remain faithful to the Western al! 
ance no matter what might happem 
A more cynical approach could 


hardly 


policy would be worse than a crime 


be imagined. But such a 


it would be a practical mistake. The 
link with France severed, what be 
comes of Algeria? And what has 
America to gain from the problemati 
cal friendship of the rulers of 
wretched and impoverished people? 
And what would prevent the estab 
lishment, more or less under Soviet 
auspices, of a Cairo-Casablanca axis 
turning Europe's vulnerable so 
flank? 

The question, What becor 
France? is also pertinent. The pr 
ent position of France as a Eur 
can power is without equal. Com 
parable to India in point of area, i 
is inevitably a first-class partner ir 
the councils of the West. Deprived 
of Algeria, which now accounts tor 
four-fifths of its territory and one 
fifth of its inhabitants, the Rep 
would have to face all the evil conse 
quences of dismemberment, among 
them the return of an aggrieved 
army, the difficult absorption of thou 
sands of European Algerians and a 
drastic loss of status in the Western 
alliance. 

“If you want to drown your dog, 
first pronounce him mad,” the saying 
goes. Accordingly, the pro-Arab party 
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Algerians Seek New Roots 


holeheartedness ha 
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governments continu t our 
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Muslims 
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free and fruitful relations with all 
nations—not only with France. This, 
however, is all that a free nation like 
ours needs to ask of others. 
American diplomats, through dis- 
cussions with the French govern- 
ment, can help to clarify the pres- 
sures and opportunities which are al- 
most certain to shape this final act, 
and thus help to avoid its tragic pos- 
sibilities. It may be that we shall not 
convince the French government of 
the 


work in Algeria—or else we shall 


our interpretation of torces at 
convince them and then find that 
they do not have the political courage 
to make difficult decisions. In the lat 
ter alternative, | believe we ought to 
make plain, whether by diplomatic 
conversations with all friendly coun 
tries or by public declaration, the 
course of events we anticipate will 
occur in Algeria. 

Such a declaration would very like 
ly become a self-fulfilling prophecy, 
helping to shorten the final act. It 
would be an initiative on our part 
which would encourage important 
liberal opinion within France and 
greatly help the transformation of 
our relations with other Asian and 
Such a 


should make it clear in advance to 


African states. declaration 
French extremists and former colo 
nial nations alike that we would not 
associate ourselves with a different 
scenario for the final scene—a return 
to redoubled violence in Algeria in 
the spirit of France's 1956 Suez ven 


which 


drain France’s blood and 


ture—a return would only 
gravely 
money and split the French people, 
leaving the West with no friends in 
North Africa and an enervated ally 
in Europe. 

{At a time, however, when Algerian 
Frenchmen put the very survival of 
their government in question for the 
sake of preserving an untenable sta- 
tus quo, outsiders cannot help at all 
except by silent prayer. Although it 


would appear that President de 


Gaulle has succeeded in isolating, if 
not eliminating, the French settler 


insurgence, and so also plainly set- 


tling the French course in the direc- 
Al 


gerian Muslims four years after a 


tion of self-determination for 
cease-fire has been arranged, the dit 
ficulties of that course have also be 
come much clearer. Unless de Gaulle 
succeeds much earlier than now 
planned, in enforcing a final settle 
ment, there might at that time be no 
French authority strong enough to 
prevent civil strife in France, as well 


as in Algeria. 


Clark 
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dwells heavily on past French sins 
and present French “atrocities” in 
Algeria, often comparing the actions 
of the French there with those of the 
Russians in Hungary. 

This sort of argument must be dis 
missed as a fraud. The comparison 
with Hungary is not an analogy but 
a slovenly association of ideas. A 
small group in Algeria took up arms 
against France and against the mul 
tiracial society which over the vears 
has become the very condition of Al 
geria’s development. The object of 
that small group was to impose its 
own tyranny of undivided power, if 
necessary On a prostrate country. Its 
chief weapon was, and is, terror. In 
13,800 


men, women and children 


five years, about innocent 
civilians 

have perished by the assassin’s 
knife, bullet and bomb, Of these vic 
about 12,000 


whose 


tims of rebel terror, 


have been Muslims, deaths 
would hardly have been necessary if 
the rebellion had been, as in Hun 
gary, a popular movement. 

The victims of the French “atroci 
ties,” with the exception of a few, 
whose guilt was probable but insufh- 
ciently proved, have lived to tell the 
harrowing tale—often through Com 
munist channels. But the victims of 


rebel terror are either in their graves 


and tell no tales or else, like eight 


year-old Fernande Pons, are maime: 
or mutilated for life. To equate the 
rebellion and the repression in mora 
terms is to be an accomplice to mas 
sacre. 

The Algerian tragedy raises tl 
further question: How much inno 
cent blood must the Algerian rebx 
spill, and how many lies must they 
tell, before they lose the right to bx 
heard by civilized men? If the | 
ed States condones or scems t 
courage unlimited license in ti 
spect, its citizens will have no 


to be either proud or thankful 


(Continued from page 82 


Deep and mutual fears of ter: 
expansion and an unrealist 
that somehow the West can solve 
problem it originally created w 
tinue to inhibit moves toward 
peace. 

The other issue is 
unity might take. If Nasser « 
ously planned a single Arab 
stretching from the Nile to the 
sian Gulf (for which there i 
evidence) any hope that Ara 
can come into being under Egypt 
leadership has lost its substance. T 
is due not only to the fear that Egy 
tian leadership means Egyptiar 


the fact 


gemony but also to 
rise of Kassem has reopened the 
Fertile Crescent plan for unio 
Iraq and Syria. Kassem’s appea 
November 6, 1959, to Syria wa 

as a counterattack on Nasser 
paign against Iraq, yet the | 
Crescent idea rests on far more 
within the A 


current rivalries 


! history 


world. Both geography and his 
give it substance, and its roots are 
old as the ancient struggle betw 
the Babylonian and Pharaonic « 
pires. Nasser and Kassem will 
but the shape of Arab unity will 
tinue to agitate the emerging 


of the Arab world. 
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portant difference being that they 


state, announced last November that 
he would visit Moscow—but notified 
the U.S.S.R. that the Italian govern- 
ment did not want Premier Khru- 
to return the visit. At that 
time it was reported that several 


shchev 


members of the Italian cabinet were 
hostile to the idea of allowing Presi- 
dent Gronchi to visit the U.S.S.R. at 
all, fearing that the Russians would 
thereby gain a propaganda advantage 
in a Catholic country. Since a return 
visit could not be excluded, it was 
diplomatically suggested that Mar- 
shal Voroshilov, as head of state, 
should be the one to make it, and 
leave Mr. K. at home, and to make 
the point crystal clear it was an- 
nounced that President Gronchi, for 
his part, would not take his premier, 
Antonio Segni, to Moscow. 

On January 6 after Gronchi had 
returned from a rest in the Alps, it 
was stated that an inflamed throat 
and a touch of fever had forced him 
to postpone his trip to the U.S.S.R. 

The next day Alfredo Cardinal 
Ottaviana, an influential member of 
the central government of the Roman 
Catholic Church, on January 7, con- 
demned visits by Western statesmen 
Union and of Soviet 
leaders to the West. 


to the Soviet 


Italian diplomats, however, in- 


sisted that Gronchi’s illness was 


genuine, and not diplomatic, al- 


though privately admitting that it 


would have been better if Gronchi 
were not the first Western head of 
state to visit the U.S.S.R.—leaving 
the honor of being first to President 
Eisenhower. Nevertheless, it was ex- 
pected that Gronchi would carry out 
his original plan in February—and 


would take along his 17-year-old son. 


Child Diplomacy 


The latter decision is in keeping 
with the sudden emergence of the 
young generation on the East-West 
diplomatic scene. During his visit 
with President Eisenhower, Mr. K. 
invited the four Eisenhower grand 
children, aged from 4 to 11, to ac 
company their grandfather to Mos 
cow. (“Why didn’t I think of this 


first?” said one Western diplomat.) 


Apparently in preparation for this 


eventuality, Premier and Mrs. Khru 
shchev entertained at their country 
home over the weekend of January 
16 the United 


Llewellyn E. 


States Ambassador 


Thompson, Jr., and 
Boris H. Klosson, 


with their wives and children, who 


his counselor, 


range in age from 4 to 10 years. The 


American youngsters had as their 
hosts Mr. K.’s grandchildren, the 
sons of Mr. Mrs. Aleksei I. 
Adzhubei the editor of 
lzvestia), aged 4 and 6. As The New 
York Times put it, for the Adzhubei 


children this was “an exercise in hos 


and 


(he is 


pitality in preparation for the visit ot 
President Eisenhower.” The Ameri 
can youngsters showed the value of 
their home diplomatic training by 
asking Mr. K. whether they could 
tell their playmates about the week 
end — and were told they 
“That,” said The New York Times 


correspondent, “is how the news got 


could. 


around Moscow.” 

This episode opens up new vistas 
for the nuclear age vistas which 
have the advantage of being rooted 
in ancient traditions. Children have 
long been regarded—if not by their 
parents, at least by experts who writ« 
about them—as being endowed with 
peculiar wisdom, truth being said to 
come “out of the mouths of babes 
In any Case, it would be a retreshing 
change to hear from six- to ten-year 
olds, and not only, as is now the « ase, 
from men in their 70's and 80's. But 
if this is to go on, there is one thing 
which we in the United States should 
do without delay. We should make 
that children are 


sure our 


equipped to argue with Soviet chil 
dren on all problems of the modern 
world—and for that purpose shoul 
spend whatever money is necess 
on their education, regardless of | 
getary considerations. This n 
prove a better investment than ar 
thing we invest in rockets. 
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